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All  Eegions, 


0P3TTIFC-  AI\!i'JO uITCSIvaiTT ;     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  station_ 


jpresenting  Neighbor  Thonpson' s  weekly  pEII/iSR  FOR  'TOM 


FASIvIESS  jjrepared  "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  The 
neighbor's  subject  for  this  occasion  is  WEED  CONTEOL*    Do  you  have  weeds 
in  your  back  yard  garden  neighbor  Thonipson? 


Yos  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  do.    But  th-at' s  nothing  new.     I  suppose 

nearly  every  back  yard  gar  dcrita:  has  t  o  fight  Tfoeds.  At  least  it's  that  way 
in  my  cor.imnity. 


Mother  Thompson  says  that  weeds  are  like  bad  habits.    They  are 
little  things  at  first,  easy  to  control,  and  don't  amount  to  much,  but  if 

they  once  get  a  good  firm  hold  on  your  lawn  or  garden  you're  in  for 

trouble,  because,  like  the  bad  habits,  they  are  h^rd  to  get  rid  of  once 
they  become  thoroughly  entrenched. 


And  I  can  tell  you  from  experience  that  it  ta!<es  a  lot  of  determina- 
tion, energy,  and  h-ard  work  to  get  rid  of  weeds  unless  you  declare  war  on 
them  while  they  are  young,  and  keep  them  under  control. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  the  w-eed  problem  is  simply  a  management 
problem.    And  you  ca:i  win  or  lose  in  your  battle  with  these  back  yard  and 
lawn  pests  by  doing  or  failing  to  do  a  few  things  at  the  proper  time. 

For  instance,  if  you  let  weeds  go  to  seed  year  after  year,  or  if 

they  get  a  start  early  in  the  season  and  then  you  should  have  a  spell 

of  rainy  weather  well,  you're  headed  for  trouble,  and  plenty  of  it, 

and  there' s  nothing  to  do  but  fight. 

One  of  my  neighbors  who  likes  to  make  speeches  once  got  rather 
oratorical  at  one  of  our  garden  cli'.b  meetings  on  the  subject  of  weeds. 

He  said,  "Weeds  are  robbers.    They  are  the  bandits  of  our  lawns  and 
gardens.    They  absorb  the  moisture  that  is  needed  by  the  good  plants.  And 
if  you  don't  prosecute  these  criminals  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law 
by  digging  them  up  and  throwing  them  over  the  fence  to  perish  in  the  summer 
sun^  they'll  shade  out  crowd  out  ev^ry  desirable  plant  in  your  garden." 

Some  of  the  neighbors  laughed  at  ou.r  friend' s  oration  on  weeds,  but 
I  thought  it  was  a  pretty  good  speech  because  he  told  the  truth.  Weeds 
a.ro  robbers.    They  do  stea,l  moisture.    And  they  do  crowd  out  desirable  plants. 
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And  it' s  "best  to  kesp  them  out  of  your  gardens  if  you  can.    If  you  can't 
keep  trion  out,  then  the  next  "best  thing  is  to  try  to  keep  them  under  control. 

But  that' s  not  quite  as  easy  as  it  sounds.    For  inst;:nce,  W.R.B. 
my  neighhor  and  garden  adviser,  tells  mc  that  there  is  no  one  host  way  of 
controlling  weeds.    The  most  effective  methods  are,  I  "believe,  based  on  v/hat 
is  commonly  known  as  good,  old-fashioned  elhow  grease  coupled  up  with  a 
sharp  hoe.    At  least  I  have  killed  a  lot  of  weeds  by  using  those  methods. 

And  I  have  learned  from  experience  and  observation  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  control  weeds  is  to  PRSVEHT  them  from  going  to  seed.  That 
helps  to  clear  your  soil  of  weed  seed.    And  that's  inportant  tooo  But 
unfortunately  it' s  not  perfect  because  the  seeds  and  roots  of  some  kinds  of 
weeds  will  remain  in  the  ground  for  years,  and  then  you'll  woke  up  some  fine 
day  ojnd  find  a  br.and  new  crop  of  weeds. 

W.R.B.  says  that  the  best  time  to  kill  weeds  is  just  about  the  time  the 

seeds  sprout-  or  at  the  very  latest,  when  they  first  appear  above  the 

ground.    If  you  get  them  then  while  they  are  very  young  they'  re  not  so 

hard  to  kill. 

My  plan  of  controlling  weeds  is,  as  ¥.R.B.  suggests,  first,  prevent 
them  from  going  to  seed,  and  second,  kill  them  young.    You  can  kill  the 
thickest  stand  of  yo"ung  weeds  imaginable  by  siniply  stirring  the  surface 
soil  thoroughly  on  a  hot,  dry  day.    I've  destroyed  millions  of  weeds  that 
w  ay. 

The  biggest  trouble  I  have  is  with  IifTSELF .    I  put  off  cultivating  and 
hoeing  until  the  weeds  get  the  jump  on  me,  and  then  I  have  to  fight  like  fury 

to  get  them  under  control.    And  that' s  something  difficult  too  especially 

in  case  of  rainy  vveather  ond  when  you  wozit  to  go  fishing,  or  play  golf. 

I  have  found  that  annual  weeds  that  grow  actively  from  seeds,  and  live 
for  only  one  season  or  in  some  instances  only  a  part  of  one  season,  are  the 
easiest  to  destroy.    These  weeds,  as  a  rule,  seldom  give  me  trouble  u:iless 
I  let  them  get  the  jump  on  me. 

But  when  it  comes  to  controlling  perennial  weeds,  and  some  of  the 

grasses  you  have  a  horse  of  another  color.    Some  of  these  respond 

favorshly  to  elbow  grease  and  some  are  difficult  to  deal  with  and  each  one 
presents  a  problem  all  its  own. 

We  have  a  back  yard  gar  denes:  in  our  commanity  who  gets  good  results  by 
simply  shaving  the  tops  off  weeds  with  a  hoe.    W.R.B.  taught  him  how  to 
do  it  and  it's  an  effective  method  both  for  controlling  and  killing  provided 
it'  s  properly  done.    To  be  most  effective,  the  work  of  shaving  off  the  tops 
needs  to  be  done  frequently  and  thoroughly. 

Then,  as  you  probably  know,  there  are  certain  chemicals  used  for 
killing  weeds,  especially  in  walks,  drives,  a:id  other  places  where  you  want 
nothing  to  grow.    Some  examples  of  weed-killing  chemicals  arc  oils, 
sulphuric  acid,  common  salt,  and  certain  of  the  arsenical  compounds. 

But  W.R.B.  says  that  there  are  two  objections  to  the  use  of  most 
chemicals.    First,  thoy  are  expensive.    The  other  objection  is  the  clement 
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of  danger  attached  to  the  use  of  some  chemicals.    For  exaniple,  W.R.B.  says 
that  sodium  arsenate  is  10  times  more  powerful  than  coamon  salt  as  a  plant 
poison,  "but  its  use  is  not  widely  recommended  because  it  is  highly  poisonous 
to  animals  as  well  as  to  plants. 

All  in  all,  I  would  say  that  it  pays  to  "be  ca,reful  in  the  use  of 
chemicals.    And  before  you  venture  out  into  that  field  I  suggest  that  you 
write  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  to  your  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  ask  for  the  latest  information 
on  chemical  weed- killers. 

Department  of  Agriculture  specialists  a.re  telling  us  nov/  about  a  way 
of  destroying  weeds  by  covering  them  up  with  a  paper  mulch. 

This  method,  so  W.R.B.  tells  me,  requires  painstaking  care,  a-id 
you  lose  the  use  of  the  ground  for  one  season,  but  the  good  results  often 
more  than  offset  the  loss,  especially  v/hen  you'  re  dealing  with  a  particular- 
ly troublesome  weed.    For  detailed  information  on  the  use  of  paper  mulch  for 
destroying  weeds,  write  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture ► 

And  now,  may  I,  in  closing,  repeat  again  my  friend  VJ.R.S.'s  most 
eirphatic  recommendation  on  controlling  weeds.      It  is  this:  FBEVI2TT  weeds 
from  going  to  seed.    Second,  dry,  and  burn  mature  plants  before  the  seed 
can  be  scattered,  and  finally,  kill  weeds  while  they  are  young. 

I  get  a  lot  of  good  practical  information  on  controlling  weeds  from 
Farmers'  Bulletin  560-F  entitled  "WEEDS  Aim  HOW  TO  COITTROL  THSM."     I  keep 
a  copy  of  that  publication  in  my  back  yard  garden  library  and  refer  to  it 
frequently  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


CLO S im  AJriTOUlTCEi.IE!TT ;     And  that  concludes  Neighbor  Thompson's  PRIUER  FOR  TOOT 

FARivIERS  for  this  week.    Write  Station  in   for  a  copy  of  FaJmers' 

Bulletin  550-F  entitled  "WEEDS  AND  HOW  TO  COiJTROL  THSM."     Neighbor  Thompson 
will  be  back  with  us  again  at  this  time  next  Wednesday. 


•     •     "        ♦  -  1.  *.  .  .. 
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Speaking  Time:    10  minutes 

AMOUUCEIJSIfD ;    And  now  Station  presents  Neighbor  Thompson,  our 

tovm-farmer  friend,  vrho  "brings  you  at  this  time  his  Primer  for  Town 
Farmers.    Mr.  Thompson  is  going  to  talk  today  aoout  mankind' s  greatest 
animal  enemy,  the  common  rat.    All  right,  Neighhor. 

The  rat  is^  our  worst  enemy  in  the  animal  world.    It  slinks  around 
carrying  disease  germs.     It  gnaws  at  our  pockefoooks.     It  pollutes,  it 
kills,  and  it  devours.    So  '.ve  have  to  he  alert  and  vigorous  to  protect 
ourselves. 

Of  course,  the  rat  has  to  eat  to  live.    This  fact  explains  a  lot 
of  the  damage  we  suffer,  "but  it  also  suggests  a  pretty  good  practical 
strategy  in  our  fight  against  rats:    Don't  let  them  eat.    Cut  off  their 
food  supply.    I'll  admit  it' s  pretty  hard  to  do  this  on  farms,  "bat  if 
you  live  in  a  town  or  city,  large  or  small,  you  can  do  it — and  do  it 
effectively. 

For  this  reason  Mr.  James  Silver,  of  the  Biological  Survey,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  says  that  there  is  really  very  little  excuse 
for  anyone  in  towns  and  cities  having  a  serious  rat  problem.    TThen  rats 
do  "become  a  serious  pro"blem,  remem"ber  that  the  rats  wouldn't  "be  there 
if  they  did  not  have  suita'ble  shelter  and  if  they  were  not  a"ble  to  get 
food. 


Mr.  Silver  says  that  one  of  the  commoja  sources  of  trouole  around 
homes  is  due  to  construction  that  allows  rats  to  get  into  dou"ble  walls  from 
the  "basement,    Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  stop 
up  these  walls  "between  the  sill  and  the  lower  floor.    You  can  do  that  with 
galvanized  metal. 


In  many  cities  this  is  now  talcen  care  of  automatically,  through 
the  fire  regulations.     Stopping  up  the  walls  is  not  only  a  rat-proofing 
measure  "but  it  is  a  precautionary  measure  against  fires  also,  since  it 
stops  drafts;  therefore  it  is  required  "by  law  in  a  number  of  places. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  modern  buildings  and  many  older  ones  are 
so  constructed  as  to  be  rat-proof;  or  they  can  be  made  rat-proof  at  relative- 
ly small  cost. 
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Another  iciportant  thing,   says  Mr.  Silver,  is  to  eliminate  rat  har- 
"borages.    That  is,  prevent  accunialation  of  materials  in  "basements  and  yards  . 
that  vrill  afford  shelter  for  rats.    If  such  material  mast  "be  stored,  pile 
it  on  platforms  18  inches  or  more  ahove  the  ground. 

And  a  third  very  iinportant  consideration  is  the  disposal  of  garhage. 
Mr,  Silver  recommends  the  use  of  a  metal  garhage  can  -rith  a  tight-fitting 
cover.    Use  of  open  cans  or  other  cans  that  give  rats  access  to  the  garoage 
is  simply  playing  right  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

lTov7  if  the  house  is  built  rat-proof  and  if  rat  harborages  are 

eliminated;  and  if  tightly  covered  metal  garbage  cans  are  used   the 

rat  has  very  little  chance  to  get  food  around  a  modern  residence.  If 
everyone  else  is  equally  careful,  your  conmmity  rat  problem  ought  to  be 
pretty  well  solved.    The  trouble  is,  of  course,  that  everyone  usually 
doesn't  take  the  same  degree  of  interest  in  the  matter.    Therefore,  rats 
remain  in  the  community,  migrating  back  and  forth,  rrherevev  there  is  food. 
This  is  why  Mr.  Silver  believes  that  the  city  or  tovm  itself  should  have 
certain  regulations.    For  instance,  a  regulation  that  requires  garbage  to  be 
kept  in  vermin-proof  cans,  and  to  be  collected  regularly.    And  even  more 
in^jortant  is  the  inclusion  of  a  rat-proofing  clause  in  the  building  ordinances. 
Since  most  modern  buildings  can  be  made  rat-proof  at  very  little  expense, 
Mr.  Silver  says  that  it  is  entirely  practicable  for  every  city  and  toTna  to 
have  a  good  rat-proofing  law. 

The  city  or  town  also  has  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  duups  do 
not  serve  as  breeding  grounds  for  rats. 

Ho  matter  how  much  we  do  to  exclude  rats,  however,  there  will 
probably  always  be  the  necessity  of  killing  them.    And  the  most  practical 
method  of  killing  rats  is  through  poison  baits.    lor  the  past  few  years 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  recommending  a  raticide  loiown  as 
red  squill.    This  has  proved  to  be  by  far  the  most  satisfactory,  that  has 
yet  been  discovered.     It  lias  a  unique  feature:  kills  rats,  but  it  is  hardly 
ever  injurious  to  domestic  animals. 

Besides,  red  sq-aill  is  slow-acting.     It  doesn't  kill  immediately. 

Now,  the  rat  is  like  most  any  other  animal  in  this  respect  when  it  gets 

sick  it  wants  to  go  home.    And  since  its  home  is  usually  below  groxmd,  it 
goes  there  to  die.    The  result  is  that  there  is  very  little  complaint  from 
users  of  red  squill  acout  bad  odors  coming  from  dead  rats.    The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  checked  up  on  a  large  number  of  premises,  and  less  than 
5  per  cent  reported  any  trouble  from  obnoxious  odors. 

Now,  as  to  mice,  they  are  something  else  again.    It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  shut  mice  out  of  the  average  home.    And  ordinarily  it  doesn't 
pay  to  try  to  poison  them.     In  most  cases,  the  common  wooden  snap-trap  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  keep  the  average  premises  free  of  mice. 

Mr.  Silver  mentions  a  few  pointers  on  setting  mouse- traps  that  may 
interest  some  of  you.    The  main  thing,  he  says,  is  to  talie  advanta^re  of 
the  route  the  mouse  will  travel  in  his  scamperings  around  the  building.  A 
mouse  almost  invariably  runs  along  the  ~all  between  the  door  or  other 
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openings  to  its  likely  destination.    Set  the  trap  close  to  and  at  right 

angles  with  the  wall  trigger  and  close  against  the  wall  so  that  the  mouse 

will  run  across  the  trigger.  Be  sure  that  the  "bait  is  attached  securely  to 
the  trigger.  As  to  "baits — cheese,  chocolate  candy,  or  fresh  "bread  or  cake, 
are  all  good. 

In  larger  "buildings,  such  as  grain  warehouses,  poison  "bait  is  often 
effective.    In  such  cases  place  the  "bait  in  containers  which  allow  access 
to  mice  "but  which  will  insure  that  the  poison  does  not  contaminate  the  grain 
or  other  products. 

Now,  let  rae  sum  up  Mr.  Silver's  suggestions  on  what  to  do  about  rats: 

First,  Do  everything  possi'ble  to  shut  off  the  rat's  food  supply. 

Second,  Do  away  with  accumulations  of  materials  which  will  furnish 
shelter  for  rats. 

Third,  feed  the  rats  poison  "bait  made  with  red  squill. 

AMOUNCSI'ffilTT ;    lleighhor  Thompson  has  just  "brought  you  the  Primer  for  Town 
Pajmers.    Remem'ber,  he  will  "be  "back  again  at  this  same  time  next  Wednesday. 
If  you  are  interested  in  "back-yard  poultry  keeping,  don't  fail  to  tune  in  on 
next  week's  Primer. 
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Speaking  Time;     10  Minates* 

AIO0IIMCEt£ENTt      And  now  here  is  neighbor  Thonipson  agan,  with  his  Primer  for 
Town  Farmers,    lllr,  Thompson  brings  us  to-day  some  timely  suggestions  on  back:- 
yaj-d  poultry  keeping.    AH  right,  Ueighbor... 


Well,  speaking  of  timely  suggestions,  July  weather  always  reminds  me 
of  the  enterprising  poultryman  who  crossed  his  hens  with  parrots.    He  used  to 
spend  a  lot  of  energy  and  time  hunting  for  eggs.    How  he  loafs  around  in  the 
slaade  and  waits  for  the  hens  to  walk  up  and  say:     "Hank,  I  just  laid  an  egg. 
Go  get -it." 

However, -Mr,  A*  E.  Lee,  sends  us  s-uggestions  to-day  which  are  just  as 
timely  and  more    practical-      I  think  most  of  you  know  that-Ifr,  Lee  is  poultry 
husbandtaan  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  that  he  is 
very  much  interested  in  back-yard  poultry  keeping. 

And  by  the  way,  I'd  like  to  remarkv.on  my  own  hook  that  1932  will  be  a 
big  year  for  the  back-yard  poultry  industry.    Just  as  nore  people  ai-e  going 
in  for  home  gardens  this  year,  so  are  they  producing  their  ov/n  eggs  and  chick- 
en dinners  at  home, 

How,  let^s  hear  from  Mre  Lee.    First  of  all,  here  are  general  sugges- 
tions aimed  at  town  farmers  who  may  be  raising  poultry  this  year  for  the  first 
time, 

"If  you^re  going  into  poultrjr  raising  at  all,"  says  Mr,  Lee,  "it  will 
pay  to  go  in  with  the  idea  of  taking  the  best  possible  care  of  your  poultry. 
That  is,  it  will  pay  to  f eed' well^  to  give  chicks  or  pullets  clean  and  com- 
fortable quarters,  and  so  on.    Especially  if  you  intend  to  produce  a  surplus 
for  market,  it  will  pay  to  aim  for  high  quality.    The  consumer  pays  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  products  you  offer  him. 

"Many  back-yard  poultry  raisers  find  it  more  economical  nowadays  to 
buy  pullets,  rather  than  to  hatch  their  own  chicks.    This  saves  them  the  worry 
of  raising  small  lots  of  chicks,  of  disposing  of  surplus  cockerels,  and  of 
raising  chickens  under  crowded  conditions— which  is  much  more  difficult  than 
raising  chickens  on  good  range. 
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"How  is  the  time  to  hij  pullets,  if  you  plan  to  start  in  with  them. 
Get  them  when  they » re  atout  12  weeks  of  age  and  they  will  start  laying  early 
in  the  fall.    If  possible,  "bay  pullets  from  floclcs: which  have  "been  "bred  for 
high  egg  production.  -N  -:; 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  you  hatch  your  own  chickens,  now  is  the  time 
to  get  rid  of  the  cockerels  in  your  flock— if  you  havenH  alrea.dy  done  so. 
Removing  the  cockerels  prevents  crowding,  and  gives  the  pullets  a  much  "better 
chance  to  develop.    So,  it  is  one  of  the  prime  steps  in  profitable  poultry 
raising. 

"And,  while  we*re  on  the  subject  of  »Uow  is  the  time,^  here  is  another 
very  important  step.    Now  is  the  time  to  cull  laying  flocks — and  to  cull  them 
thorou^ly.    It  will  pay  to  get  rid  of  the  older  hens  and  all  of  the  poor 
layers.    By  old  hens  I  mean  those  lAhich  have  passed  their  second  or  third 
laying  "year.    It  usually  doesn't  pay  to  keep  hens  longer  than  two  years,  and 
very  rarely  longer  than  three, 

"Besides,  you'll  get  best  results  when  at  least  half  of  the  birds  in 
the  flock  are  pullets." 

I  pause  here  just  long  enough  to  remind  you  that  I  am  quoting  Mr,  A.R.- 
Lee, poultry  husbandman  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri culture.-     And  now,  I 
want  to  pass  along  what  Mr.  Lee  has  to  say  about  the  very  important  question 
of  clean  ground.    Again,  I  quote: 

"If  there  is  one  problem  of  the  back~yard  poultry  keeper  that  stands" 
out  above  the  rest,  it  is  the  problem  of  giving  the  chickens  clean  ground.- 
Clean  ground  is  one  thing  you  might  call  vital;  and  it  is  harder  to  find  in 
back  yards  than  on  fams  because  space  in  the  yard  is  usually  limited. 

"One  way  to  furnish  fresh  ground  for  laying  hens  is  to  fix  up  a  double 
yard.    T?hile  the  hens  are  using  one  yard,  plant  the  other  one  to  some  grain 
crop..   Then  change  yards,  and  sow  seed  in  the  first  one. 

"Here's  another  suggestion:    You  can  'keep  small  yards  comparatively  clean 
by  scraping  or  brushing  the  surface  and  then  spading  the  groimd,  several  times 
during  the  year. 

"nowadays  many  backyard  poultry  raisers  keep  hens  confined  in  the  poultry 
house  throughout  the  year.    Tliis  system  works  very  well— in  fact,  it  has  many 
advantages — if  the  house  is  strictly  clean  and  well  ventilated.    So  in  many 
cases  these  poultrymon  solve  the  clean-ground  problem  by  turning'  the  hens  out 
in  a  small  grass  yard  for  only  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evenings.    During  this 
short  time  they  won't  scratch  out  the  roots  of  the  grass. 

"SpeaMng  of  ventilation,  every  house  needs  an  opening  in  the  rear  wall 
in  the  summer  time,    I  also  suggest  nests  with  an  opening  in  the  ba.ck  so  that 
air  circulates  freely  over  the  hens. 

"Now,  just  a  word  about  shade.  If  yov.  don't  have  much  sliade  in  the 
poultry  yard,  it  will  probably  pay  to  pxt  -up  some  kind  of  cheap  artificial 
shelter," 
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Well,-  those  are  the  nain  points  Mr.  Lee  covers  in  talking  ahout  the 
general  good  nanagenent  of  "back  yard  poiXLtry  flocks,    ^'o^  we  coue  to  a 
couple  of  trouble  nakers,  who  are  apt  to  upset  the  "best  laid  plans.    They  are 
cites,  and  lice,    Uo  po-ultry  flock  infested  with  lice  and  nites  perforns  up 
to  standard.    Bat  these  pests  do  nore  haita  i  n  sisnner  than  in  any  other  tine 
of  the  year,  "because  they  reprodace  nore  rapidly  during  the  hot  nonths. 

Let  ne  quote  Mri  Lee  once  nore;  ■  ■'  .VI 

"Sinple  control  neasures  very  easily  prevent  losses  fron  lice  and 
rates*  ; 

"Sodiun  fluoride  is  prohahly  the  nest  effective  agent  against  lico. 
It  is  equally  effective  in  powder  fom  or  as  a  dip, 

"Many  large  poultry  raisers  are  now  using  nicotine  sulphate  paint  on 
the  roosts.    This  nethod  controls  lice  successfully,  and  it  has  the  advantage 
of  nald.ng  it  -unnecessary  to  handle  the  hens. 

"By  the  way,  chicks  which  have  been  hrooded  -uaider  hens  are  r.iich  nore 
likely  to  he  infested  with  lice  than  chicks  raised  in  hrooders. 

"How,  ahout  lites.    As  all  experienced  poultry  raisers  knov/,  rites  live 
on  the  roosts,  in  the  nests  and  aro"und  dropmng  hoards  and  they  attack  hens 
only  at  night.    But  even  though  tiiey  work  only  haiEf  tine,  they  do  i-uch  ham, 

"Mites  appear  as  gray  or  reddish  patches  on  the  lower  sides  of  the  roosts. 
Painting  roosts  and  bottons  of  nests  with  crude  oil  or  carbolineun  will  de-^. 
stroy  all  of  then  under  ordinary  conditions.    But  if  the  whole  building  is 
very    heavily  infested,  it  nay  be  necessarj^  to  spra:>'    dropping  boards,  roosts 
and  nests, " 

IVell,  there  you  have  Mr.  Lee*s  suggestions  on  nidsunner  cere  of  the 
back  yard  poultry  flock,    Nqw  suppose  we  s-urs-.;ari ze  briefly.    It  seens  to  ne 
the  nain  points  arc  these: 

"Now  is  the  tine  to  buy  pallets;     that  is,  when  they're  10  to  12  weeks 

old. 

"How  is  the  tine  to  get  rid  of  cockerels^  if  you  havenU  done  so  al- 
ready, 

"Cull  the  flock  thorouglilyi    G-et  rid  of  the  old  hens  and  all  poor 
layers,  be  they  hens  or  pallets. 

"ffi-ve  the  cliickens  and  hens  clean  ground,  we  11- ventilated  houses,  and 

shade* 

"Watch  out  for  nites  and  lice*" 
"And  now— good— day* 

9fC  ^  ^  <'^)$S  sf"  jffi  'Jc  3(fi 

AI'rilQUlTCEIvtENTi    Ladies  and  gentlenen,  that  was  Ueiglibor  Thonpson,  bringing  you 
hi s_  reading  fron  the  Priner  for  Town  garners*    Mr.  Thonpson  will  bo  with  us 
again  next  TIednesday  at  tMs  sar.ie  hour.  Station  ^invites  you  to  listen  in. 


POR  BROADCAST  USE  OIJLY 

Speald.ng  Time;    10  lunate 

JLNlTOUMgll.'IBITT;    At  this  time,  Station  again  presents  ITeigr-lDor  Thompson 

and  his  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,    Mr,  Thoopson  talks  today  a'oout  small  fruits  for 

home  use  and  particularly  about  their  care  at  this  time  of  year — and  he  also 

has  a  few  comments  on  transplanting  iris.    All  right,  neighbor. 

I  can  always  get  enthusiastic  about  big,  luscious  strawberries  or  plump 
red  cherries,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.    But  it  is  harder  to  generate  enthusiasm 
about  the  strawberry  patch  and  the  cherry  trees  after  the  crop  is  gone, 

Nevertheless,  my  job  right  now  is  to  get  everything  in  shape  so  that  we 
may  enjoy  fine  frviits  another  year, 

Talce  strawberries,  to  begin  with;  since  they  are  the  first  fruit  to  ripen 
in  the  spring.    You  know,  strawberries  grow  in  every  state  of  the  Union  and  also 
in  sorae  of  our  insular  possessions,    Naturally  cultural  methods  differ  somewhat, 
but  there  arc  two  main  points  in  strawberry  culture  that  apply  everywhere,  Urst 
grow  good  plants  each  year;  and  second,  avoid  crowding  plants  too  closely  togethe 

Some  gardeners  believe  that  it  pays  to  set  a  new  bed  every  year.    On  the 
other  hand,  many  gardeners  fiiid  it  better  to  renovate  the  old  bed  and  carry  it 
over  for  another  year. 

So  let*s  look  at  this  business  of  renovating  for  a  moment.    Here  are  time 
ly  saggDstions  from  my  neighbor  and  export  gardener,  W,H,B..    I*ll  quote  him: 

"There  are  several  methods  of  renovating  strawberry  beds.    One  of  the 
simplest  consists,  first,  of  mowing  the  tops  and  raldng  thorn  off;  then,  going 
in  with  a  hoe  ^d  thinning  out  the  plants,  leaving  small  clusters  18  inches  to  2 
feet  apart, 

"But  probably  the  best  method  is  as  follows:     Stretch  a  cord-— or  prefer- 
ably, two  cords— to  outline  the  rows.    Then  chop  out  the  surplus  plants  on  each 
side.    And  finally,  thin  out  the  h-ills  between  the  two  cords,  thus  establishing 
a  new  row.     After  you  have  defined  all  the  rows  in  this  way  and  removed  surplus 
plants,  the  next  stop  is  to  go  in  with  the  spading  fork  or  a  garden  hook  and  work 
up  the  soil— both  between  the  rows  and  between  the  plants, 

"Of  course,  the  strawberry  bod  will  need  some  extra  food.    So  the  next 
.  step  is  to  give  it  a  good  dressing  of  bone  meal  or  a  cixod  fertilizer.    If  the 
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weather  is  dry,  the  bed  will  also  nood  watering.    In  f  act^  unless  there  is  a  good 
rain  or  uiiless  you  water  your  plants  when  you  clesn  out  the  'bed,  you  run  a  risk: 
of  losing  the  remaining  plants. 

"Now,  as  you  laiow,  the  plants  may  not  show  much  inclination  to  grow  for 
2  or  3  Y/e^s  after  you've  renovated  the  "bed.    But  ttien  they  t  alee  on.  new  life  in 
a  hurry.      They  add  new  leaves,  throw  out  runners,  and  form  a  whole  set  of  new 
plants.    Strawberry  plants  make  their  best  growth  late  in  the  season  after  the 
heat  of  sumner  is  over, 

"The  main  problem  is  usually  to  keep  the  plants  from  getting  too  thick;  so, 
after  4  or  5  plants  form  around  each  of  the  old  hills,  I  always  go  over  the  bed 
every  2  or  3  days  and  nip  off  the  runners." 

Well,  I  We  given  you  V7»R.B*s  suggestions  on  renovating  the  old  strawberry 

beds, 

How,  if  the  old  bed  is  in  bad  condition,  I've  found  it  pays  to  plant  a  new 
bed.    In  that  case,  I  sintply  spade  uader  the  old  bed  and  plant  com  or  some  other 
crop  on  the  ground.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  almost  as  much  work  to  clean  up 
an  old  bed  as  to  e  stablish  a  new  one,    jind  of  course  there  are  two  advantages  to 
patting  in  a  new  bed:    Tho  ground  i  s  in  better  oaidition,  and  you  can  set  plants 
at  the  exact  distances  ycra  want. 

As  far  as  weeds  are  concerned,  I*ve  found  that  the  main  thing  is  to  keep 
the  weeds  from  getting  a  start,    I  find  that  I  can  keep  my  strawberry  beds  free 
from  weeds  by  going  througli  once  a  week  with  a  wheelhoe,  and  then  using  a  hand 
hoe  between  the  liills.    Mulching  the  plants  with  straw,  prairie  hay,  or  pine 
needles  also  helps  keep  down  weeds, 

How,  a  word  about  raspberries.  Raspberries  make  an  excellent  crop  for 
home  gardens  wherever  they  will  grow.  This  is  not  the  time  of  year  to  plant  them, 
but  it  is  the  time  to  renovate  the  plants  aiid  remove  the  old  canes  which  have  fin- 
ished their  fruit-bearing.  You  know,  the  canes  which  grow  this  year  will  bear  the 
fruit  next  year.  So,  after  the  old  canes  have  boj^ie  their  crop,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  remove  them,  to  give  the  new  canes  a  chance. 

The  job  now  is  to  get  out  the  pruning  shears  aiid  cut  off  the  old  canes  near 
the  gro-ond.    Remove  them  CAREFUIil  so  as  not  to  break  or  disturb  the  young  canes. 
At  the  same  time  I  remove  the  old  canes,  I  usually  pinch  back  the  new  canes  to 
make  them  branch,    I  believe  the  only  exception  to  this  practice  is  in  the  case  of 
the  Ranere,  or  St,  Re^s,  raspberry,  which  often  bears  fall  crop  of  berries  on 
the  tips  of  the  canes  that  are  formed  this  season, 

I  have  found  that  it  pays  to  spray  n^r  raspberries,  and  blackberries,  with 
Bordeau-x  Luxturo,  to  prevent  development  of  anthracnose  and  other  disease g»    It  is 
also  a  fine  idea  to  mulch  around  the  plants  with  straw,  weeds  or  fine  compost. 
Mulching  conserves  noisture  and  pushes  the  sumer  growth  a  little. 

Most  folks  handle  blackberries  about  the  same  as  they  do  raspberries.  That 
is,  they  remove  the  old  canes  as  soon  as  they  have  finislied  bearing  fruit;  and 
pinch  bact  the  new  canes  so  they  will  branch,    I  tie  my  blackberry  canes  to  wires. 

As  for  dewberries,  V/,R,B,  advises  tying  the  trailing  canes  to  stakes,  one 
good  stake  to  each  plant.    It  is  a  good  idea  to  use  stakes  at  least  7  or  7  l/2 
feet  long,  and  to  drive  them  into  the  ground  at  least  a  foot,  so  that  they  wonH 
blow  over,    Rougli,  split  stakes  about  3  inches  through,  are    about  right  for  sup- 
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porting  liills  of  dewlierries. 

Well,  at  tlie  start  of  r.^  tallc,  I  nentioued  cherries.    I*ve  "been  e:^erinent- 
ing  with  cherries  the  last  few  years  and  now  have  several  varieties  grovang  on 
lay  sr.io2l  place,    I*ve  found  that  you  can  grow  excellent,  fine-locMng  cherries  on 
very  limited  space. 

All  in  all,  while  lay  snail  fruits  wouldn^t  overstock  any  markets,  we  cer- 
tainly do  enjoy  having  our  own  supply  to  fall  hack  on.  So  mch  for  fruits,  How 
for  flowers.       I*d  like  to  spend  the  rest  of  ny  time  today  talking  ahout  iris* 

I  have  a  special  fondness  for  irises,    I  like  than  "because  they  make  a 
colorful  showing  in  the  ^rden— because  of  their  great  variety  of  foms  and 
colors — because  there  are  varieties  of  iris  for  all  locations  and  all  conditions* 
And  I  like  then  also  because  they  are  easy  to  grow,  and  because  they  do  well  under 
many  adverse  conditions. 

I  ^m  thinking  especially  of  iris  ri^t  now,  becau.se  this  is  the  usual  time 
for  transplanting  then.    And  here  are  a  few  practical  suggestions,  from  ny 
friend,  W.R,B.: 

Urst  of  all,  W,R,B.  points  out  that  the  rhi zones,  or  roots,  need  to  be 
lifted  and  divided  once  every  3  or  4  years.    Otherwise  they  are  crowded  into  close 
masses  and  gradually  starve  out.    To  move  the  rhizomes,  run  a  spading  fork  under- 
neath  to  lift  then.    Then  trin  back  the  tops  to  about  3  inches.    Finally,  divide 
the  rhizomes  into  sections,  severing  them  at  the  joints  vdth  a  stiff  Iciife, 

How  deep  do  you  plant  iris?    Well,  that  depends  upon  the  variety.  Some 
irises  reqioire  very  shallow  planting.    For  instaiice,  some  follcs  say  that  about  all 
you  need  to  do  with  bearded  iris  is  to  toss  the  rM zones  on  top  of  the  ground. 
To  be  more  e^ffict,  the  plants  actually  do  best  if  you  take  ca?e  to  place  then  in 
proper  position,  and  then  cover  them  very  lightly  with  soil. 

i\nother  thing:    DonH  give  bearded  iris  plants  too  raich  water.    Too  mach 
moistu-re  is  apt  to  cause  rot.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  iris  needs  consid- 
erable moisture.    That  is  why  the  Japanese  variety  is  a  good  plant  for  ditch  banks 
and  pool  borders. 

If  you  have  a  little  spare  time  on  your  hands  and  want  a  little  anusement, 
try  crossing  or  hybridizing  different  varieties  of  the  same  species  of  iris — and 
grow  a  lot  of  seedlings.    I've  tried  it,  and  I*ve  been  surprised  at  the  great 
variety  of  colors  and  shapes  that  results  from  these  crosses. 

This  work — or  play,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  it— is  not  hard,  although 
it  does  take  patience.    You  may  not  get  results  until  the  second  or  thdrd  year. 
Successful  crossing  requires  that  you  cover  the  flowers  with  snail  bags  before 
they  open,  and  then  transfer  the  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another  with  a  small 
camels'  hair  brush. 

But  it  is  interesting— and  there* s  always  the  possibility  that  you'll  pro- 
duce a  new  variety  more  attractive  than  anytliing  you  already  have,  or  a  variety 
that  is  especially  adapted  to  your  conditions. 

AIIi^TOTlL\rCEi.iSHT ;      You  have  been  listening  to  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  brought 
to  you  by  Neighbor  Thompson,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 

Agriculture,     Station,  presents  the  primer  for  Town  Farmers  each  Wednesday 

at  this  hour. 


